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The Plant Kingdom

We are all familiar with the impressions made by leaves in mud.
Plants and animals are frequently buried and leave impressions. If
these impressions remain after the material in which they are made
is turned to rock, the result is a fossil. Again, plants may be enclosed
by incrustations of silica or lime from the water of hot springs.
The impressions (Figs. 406,407) give us much information concern-
ing the form and shape of organisms or organs, but usually nothing

of their internal structure.

Among the most instruc-
tive fossils are those produced
by petrifaction. In such cases
the plant or animal material
has decayed slowly in water
in which a large amount of
silica, lime, or other mineral
matter was dissolved, and the
organic matter has been re-
placed by the mineral hi solu-
tion. It has often been found
possible to study the micro-
scopic structure of these fossils
in great detail.

In addition to the above
classes of fossils we sometimes
find the original material of
organisms preserved. Rarely
a complete structure, such as
a leaf, may be removed from

the enclosing rock.   Even when the material is in a carbonized
condition it may afford valuable information.

Formation of fossils. The rocks of the earth's surface are
divided into two classes, according to their origin: igneous and
sedimentary. Igneous rocks are produced as the result of heat,
and do not contain fossils. Sedimentary rocks are formed by the
transportation of small rock particles and their subsequent depo-
sition hi another place, or they are the result of precipitation
from solution, or of secretion by organisms, as hi the case of lime-
stones. Sedimentary rocks are the ones that yield fossils.

Fie. 406. Fossil leaves